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I. I'^z 



THE 



PAINTER'S PRIMER. 



Xnstructite infonnation to impart. 
To those who lore the Imitative art, 
And guide their early footsteps clear and right, 
I would the yarious rules thereof unite, 
By combinations charming to the mind. 
And leave the soul elated, leam'd, refin'd ; 
But teaching elements, we must dispense 
With tasteful harmony, to give the sense : 
For proper names and methods^ rules and laws, 
And tracing hiome effects unto their cause 
Within such limits would e*en poets bind. 
That by their subject all their power 'f confin'd. 



2 PAINTER'S 

If thus, within so many barriers pent, 
Why fix on rhyme ? these maxims to present. 
They first were wrote in prose, ai least in part^ 
To teach a rhyming friend this charming art ; 
Who readily with my request complied, 
That for my prose the Terse should be supplied ; 
O'er which I have employed some studious honrsy 
Not much concerned about poetic powers : 
But as my friend had tum'd my prose to rhyme^ 
I have endeavour'd with the Terse to chime. 
In doing which, should I commit offence 
To thosQ whom learning arms in its defence. 
The Muse must be content with my appeal. 
My motive only can my pardon seal. 
Experience tells me what Vre wrote b good, 
If how I're wrote it should be nnderatood ; 



PRIMER. I 

I hmnblj own all teachers ought to learn 

Their own extent of knowledge to discern* 

Conyinc'd of a most nsefal, ancient tmth. 

That osiersy softened wax^ and tender youth^ 

Are in their natures easily controIPd, 

And much depends upon their early mould ; 

This, well admitted— ^till a cheering raj 

Emboldens me fair Painting to display. 

With plain progressire rules, concise and clear, 

As in the following yerses will appear. 

This charming Art may so engage the mind 

Of those who by troe genius are refin'd, 

That while their pencil flows with matchless grace. 

Some awkward habit spoils their form, or face : 

Ther^ore whene'er you study, well obserre, 

You never from a good position swerre ; 

b2 
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Whether you sit or stand, keep ease in Tiew, 
Nor forward bend as writers often do ; 
And whatsoe'er you copy, careful plact 
Upright and level, opposite your face, 
For should you view it any way inclined. 
So much of Anamorphosis you find. 
Good distance from its point your pencil hold,4 
Or ne'er expect a drawing frett and bold : 
Begin with simple lines to form your hand, 
Of levels and uprights obtain command ; 
Then oblique lines in all directions draw, 
And curves — the origin of beauty's law. 

To gire these first endeaVours more effect, 
Copy some simple forms of architect, 
With upright lines draw columns, posts, or pales, 
And leTcls will produce sills, steps, or rails ; 



PRIM£R. I 

Draw roofs and pediments with lines obliqae : 

The flowing curTe in nature's works we seek ; 

The undulating flame, the winding rill, 

The tow 'ring clouds, the cloud-aspiring hill. 

And animated forms, all curves combine, 

Immortal Hogarth proy'd it " beauties line*'*^ 

£'en works of art thereby are beauteous made^ 

SurTey the lofty dome, bridge, or archade ; 
There strength and symmetry in curTes unite, 

Producing order, wonder, and delight* 

Let drawings, prints, or statues aid your taste^ 

And since wiog'd hours too precious are to waste^ 

Each day some portion of your time employ, 

Proficiency by practice to enjoy. 

When copying, whate'er you undertake 

Attentively pursue, and truly make 
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An imitation like) in erery part; 

But first let no great matter claim your art ; 

Therefore the simple cot, an arch, a stile. 

Must each yonr whole attention hare awhile; 

E?en a tuft of grass, a stone, or plant, 

Will great attention in the foreground want* 

Toil not on subjects that engage the art 

Unworthily, but Grace and Truth impart 

In all you undertake, nor grasp too much : 

For CT'ry part should haye the studious touch. 

Of trees,draw leares and branches, then whole boughs, 

Then limbs and trunks, then trees, tiien trees inrowfb 

Let not a lit'ral construction bind 

The student, where expression is confin'd: 

By rows of trees^ I do not mean strait rows ; 

But nature, beautious, varying, as it flows* 



PRIMEE. 7 

Attentiyelj on first be^ning, wait ; 

Survey the whole with eye deliberate. 

To fiod the place of each prerailiDg party 
A guide by which you may pursue your art. 

Then carefully your subject thus divide ; 

Let quarters, haWes, or some such mode decide. 

Where you should fix proportionate and true 

Those leading parts which first engage your iriew. 

How large, how small, how level, how inclin'd ? 

How curv'd, how long, how short ? examine, find, 

That just proportion through the whole may run ; 

A work is half performed ifzcell begun. 

Make no dark touches in this first d^ree. 

But sketch your outline cautious, light, and free : 

Then take crumb-bread, and rub o'er all you drew, 

Until 'lis scarce discernible to yiew. 
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A« yet perhaps your inexperienc'd eye 

May not with truth divide : now proyiug try ; 

With compasses proceed^ to clear up doubt; 

Set leading measures right^ then do without. 

Now haying found for all the proper place. 

Give all your care each proper /orm to trace ; 

And should some errors still remain, with care 

Rub out again, nor application spare : 

For when your outline's good you'yeconquer'd much, 

And satisfaction follows every touch. 

Supposing now right situation gain'd. 

Form and proportion also well attain'd. 

Then o'er the whole bestow, with heedful eye, 

Attention's utmost caution, and apply 

To character, and force, with studious care ; 

First of those parts which chief and leading are. 



PRIMER. 

» 

Theo carefully reyiew each minor part, 
Until A FINISHED OUTLINE crown your art. 
And oft to prove the progress of your eye. 
Repeat your outline o'er from memory ; 
And should the fleeting hours admit so mnchy 
Repeat the whole from memory ev*ry touch. 

In figures such yarieties appear. 
So different are the aspects which they wear 
Of gesture, passion, attitude, and face, 
Beauty, proportion, imperfection, grace. 
That none can strike at once what he might call, 
A likeness true of the originaL 
To draw correct^ and understand each part 
Of animated subjects, will impart 
A tenfold benefit, although it be 
A study dull as is the ii, b, c ; 
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Yet *^ at Qsefiil. Ejre, month, nose, and our. 
To fonn complete, most separate studies bear ; 
Head, hands, and feet must also each be known 
Before jou can expect the art your own : 
'Tis likewise requisite that you should know, 
All that the leam'd anatomist can shew. 
In painting art these may be said to standp 
As doth the alphabet to joining hand ; 
And who can make the whole with truth appear ? 
Unless they know each part distinct and clear* 
Respecting proper forms you may descry 
Much by the nat'ral balance of your eye ; 
But this may often fail to guide you true 
When difficult or awkward forms you riew. 
As when a limb doth endways meet your sight, 
The greatest skill will hardly guide you right: 



PRIMER. 11 

This is fore^hwrVning term'd, bnt strife to shim 
What can't with beauty or success be done ; 
Tet if it must occur, shew all your art 
The true effect by study to impart. 

Be not dispirited in any case, 

ImproTement with good courage will keep pace : 

Then if true genius and judicious care 

Attend your labours, merit* t wreath ifou^U wear* 

The practice of the art of drawing claims 

A stretch ef application, and of pains ; 

And elements and rules of art supply 

To YiTid genius but amusement dry ; 

Which not relieir'd arersion might ensue. 

And wean your fancy from the art you woo* 

Restrain your ardeur, nor yourself exhaus^ 

Or otherwise improT^nent may be lost : 
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Though e'er so anxious on a farourite piece. 
Suspend jour studies, resolutely cease 
£'er yet attention wearies, and take heed 
Three hours of a study ne'er at once exceed ; 
Then summons recreation's cheering pow'rs^ 

And after that I grant yon three more hours. 
Whatever can conduce to your delight 
In works of art, or nature, as your right, 
Select, and imitate, for recreation ; 
But study elements for information. 

Some leading geometric problem learn, 
Thereby perspectire, better to discern : 
You must resolve this useful point to gain, ] 
Kerby or M alton do enough explain ; 
Of other authors, you may take a view, 
To prove ^our linesjand lights ^ and shades are true. 



PRIMER. 13 

Of sach materials as are us'd in art. 
Some useful explanation to impart, 
I next shall treat, your knowledge to expand ; 
But by nvhateyer style you form your hand, 
Draw large and bold, to give good habits birth, 
And hold yourjirst essays as little worth : 
Seek not for praise, perfection be tocjr aim, 
Whoever fownd it, neyer wanted fame* 

Let black lead pencil at the first suffice, 
For all beginners want it well supplies ; 
Then try the yarious chalks, red, black, and white, 
On coloured paper, suited to your sight ; 
A pale French grey most artists recommend. 
On which both black and white do sweetly blend. 
Make your first sketch with charcoal, bold and true, 
Then fiU'p it off till fainUy left to ?iew; 
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Then uie the chalky but ne'er mix black with white^ 
Which always proTts offensire to the sight ; 
The paper being suited by its hne. 
Between the black and white a medium true. 
Black chalk, both hard and soft, you will require^ 
The soft will deepen shades to your desire. 
A paper stump with judgment you may use. 
To spread broad masses and the shades difiuse. 
Hard chalk doth sparing flow, and will supplyi 
By perseverance, means to finish high ; 
Its durability, and texture firm, 
Does well adapt it to endure a term : 
But soft is most preferred, so black, so fret 
The force of shades to gain in each degree. 
Red chalk is generally used alone ; 
White paper is adapted to its tone : 



PRIMER. 15 

It maj with black and white cooTenient ftow. 
On coloured paper where reflections glow ;•— 
But more at large these mixtares will be known^ 
When colours^ captivating pow*ri are shown. 

To finish black lead pencil drawings lugh^ 
Experience doth some easy rules supply. 
Tour outline finish'd, writing paper take, 
And roll it yery hard a stump to make, 
Close at the centre, which, securely bound 
"With thread, will ke^ it close, compact, and round ; 
And as a pencil by your pen.knife's aid. 
Be then a point, to serve your purpose made. 
Rub tenderly with this to soften shades. 
And blend the coarseness which the eye inrades : 
Where you have penciPd, use it till you find 
The shadows soft and pleasing to your mind ; 
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16 PRIMER. 

Then with your pencil touch your drawing o'er. 
Until completed ; use the stump no more. 

Of Indian ink learn perfectly the use, 
A better black no chemist can produce ; 
So free, so soft, so durable, so deep, 
All shades in nice gradations made to keep. 
A marble slab, or one of earthen ware, 
With several dells, (your mixture to prepare 
With clear rain water,) you must now proTide; 
From dark to pale proportionately glide : 
In three or four distinct gradations made, 
Your ink must flow, adapted to each shade. 
First tenderly proceed to fix that line 
On which depends the truth of your design ; 
Nor carelessly secure^ ink in a part, 
Without the utmost Tigilaoce of art : 
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Which haying done in eyery point correct, 
To shading your attention now direct ; 
Which if you do too narrow, or too wide. 
Too dark, or light, from truth you turn aside. 
Therefore the force of shadows well obserye. 
In character your drawing to preserye ; 
Shade pale at first, with tender care begin. 
And by repeated lays true force you '11 win. 
Each time you fill your brush, stir up the ink^ 
For water mixtures are inclin'd to sink : 
A yessel with some water keep at hand, 
To wash your pencils clean, and understand. 
You should not use your brush too wet and full. 
As that would make your work confus'd and dull. 
With breadth and clearness your first masses lay, 
Nor to reflections much attention pay ; 
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When strengthening the shades you 'U easy find. 
Due light to leave reflections to yonr mind : 
Most young beginners leare reflected lights 
Too strong, by which their works offend the sight, 

• ■ 

Appearing hard but by assiduous care, 

'Twixt light and shade, you'll find reflections share ; 

Extreme of blackness cautiously refuse, 

Which some through want of skill or patience use ; 

Nor with oyercharging hand your mixtures lay, 

Art^ not abundance^ beauty doth display. 

Reyiew, and rereview, till nought remain. 

Which may require retouching o'er again ; 

Produce almost a model in effect 

£'en such as might a sculptors work direct. 

Tet there's a bound, which if you overstrain 

One touch beyond conviction, all is vain. 

As hitherto your art has been confin'd, 
To Imitate what others have design'd ; 
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In prints or drawings, simple light and shade. 
Now solid forms must lend improTing i^id. 
A perfect sphere has but one point of light, 
All other parts receding from the sight ; 
Increasing gradually into the shade, 
Excepting where reflected ligh^ inrade. 
Let this as law remain upon your mind, 
Its general assistance you will find. 
From busts and statues, let improTement rise ; 
Select the best that ancient Greece supplies : 
By plaister casts at least you may obtain 
Much more than otherwise there's means to gain. 
To giye both light and shade their proper force^ 
The following may prove a great resource ; 
So place your subject with regard to light, 
That shade may hold one quarter from the sight ; 
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One qvarter shoold a cheerfal ligbt display, 
The other half in middle tint array. 
This jast proportion doth bo well supply 
Sufficient force, and proper harmony, 
That shadows without aqy studied form, 
Would like some picture at a distance charm ; 
But clearly understand, and bear in mind, 
For your Khole picture is this rule designed ; 
As, should your object share too much of light, 
Background, &c. so dispose aright, 
That true unto the rule the whole may be. 
Of Jight and shade complete in each degree. 
This rule may guide, yet not your genius bindy 
Try all until perfection you shall find : 
So shall your lights in proper masses spread, 
Depending on a just degree of shade ; 



PRIMER. tl 

Support each other to jour mind's delight, 
Embodying e*en angels to our tight* 

When by some inter?ening cloud or cause. 
Or merely in support of beauty's laws, 
A breadth of shade depriyes a part of light, 
Reyerse of lights and shades will then be right. 
A borrowed light reflection humbly throws. 

Which all the parts in shadow will transpose* 

Now lest this obseryation lose effect, 

Thro* want of explanation, or neglect, 

The following instance may the point explain, 

And give a rule which reason will maintain : 

Suppose an object in the open light. 

Its form would, unobstructed, meet the sight ; 

Thus drawn 't would gain of each a portion true. 

The light as well as shade would haye its due : 
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Brilliant and bold the picture would appMiri 
Perhaps more light than harmony could bear ; 
To soften which, and to improYe effect, 
A breadth of shade may do what you expect^ 
O'er part of this bright work ; but now obseryt 
If heedlessly you from discretion swenrc. 
And indiscriminately that shade o'erspread, 
With one unyaried tint on light and shade^ 
Your lights will thus obtain a false effect^ 
Your shades be much too dark, let Uiought direct; 
Reflection here the power of light assumes^ 
And with its borrow'd rays the shade illumes ; 
fiut if the real, or ideal, shade 
Should only with a partial power inrade, 
Then will this rule in such proportion fail ^ 
And all the former lights and shades prevail* 



PRIMER. «« 

Obserye and bear in mind that light descends. 
And that reflection therefore upward tends ; 
The reason plainly every one should know^ 
That without light, reflection cannot glow. 
This understood, by easy methods learn 
The use of yarious colours to discern ; 
Giye all retiring parts a tinge of blue. 
Ruction '# of a redlsh.yellow hue. 
All lights are white, and shadows dark of course, 
These well applied will give relief and force, 
And perfect in effect white marble shew, 
And all white substances produce to yiew. 
When practice has confirm'd this maxim clear, 
With ardent zeal improving persevere : 
Let colours' charms awhile your mind employ, 
Which, comprehended, fills the heart with joy. 
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But fini 'give light and shade svfficient thought, 
Remark how much from prints is to be taught ; 
There black aloney on white, doth paint supply. 
And Tarious shades seem colours to the eye : 
Nay iines correctly in perspectire made^i 
Hints at true keeping without light or shade. 
The pleasure you receiye from such effect, 
Must not to colouring promote neglect ; 
But as a ground work to your future thought, 
And sure first principle as can be taught. 
Should be retain'd : then learn the varied boWy 
Its cause, and gay effect, now all may know* 
Great Newton did this wond'rous light explain, 
A certain guide thereby we may attain. 

Whatever is the subject of your view. 
Present unto your mind some certain hue, 
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Which howsoeyer caref al your remarl^) 
Without some rule, you'll paint too light or dark : 
Suppose black cloth you wish to represent, 
By proper lights and shades on truth intent ; 
Entire black would not light parts obtain, 
For shading black with black would be in yain. 
Mix black with lighter bodies for your use, 
For light on black (as jet) must light produce* 
This as you yiew^ correctly imitate. 
To bring your lights into a pttper state. 
Then will your shades obey your true design. 
As far as black painVs power can shade define ; 
For know, bold genius^ humbly know thy chaint. 
Black paint, and white, thy whole extent contains 
While LicHT so far above thy white extends, 
And REAL DARSNESs below black descends, 
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That all thy ardent efforts can attain, 
Must under these restrictive bonds remain. 
£nough of black, now unto white attend. 
Pure and unmijted 'twill seldom gain jour end ; 
Except the glitt'ring specks of objects bright, 
Scatce any other can admit pure white ; 
White drapery transparent more or less, 
Doth in appearance really none possess ; 
A solid hem may nei&rly white appear, 

i 

Which proves my ofiservation to be clear. 
For by comparison it doth explain^ ' 
How little white the other parts retain. 
Reflect and comprehend these matters right, 
Atkd genius will proceed with true delight. 

To paint in water colours first begin. 
By nuVral iiniy the light and shade to win : 



Which tint is made of red abd indigo. 
In equal portio^is mii'd prepat'd to flow. 
In all respects ad if 't were Indian ink, 
Make sey'iral tints hi idte gradations link. 
Then with yout pale and distant shades b^tt, 
And darker lays will nearer objeets win ; 
Still da^ket* Brings tiie general force in front, 
Which of ihii^ tiuteral tint is all yon want : 
But to confirtn you in iQiis early stage, 
With knowledge when this tint to disengage. 
And to proceed to other colours' use, 
Your work review and such effect produce, 
As if yout objects all were perfect white, 
Such lights, and shades, will lead you in the right. 
The whitest object art^ or nature makes, 
Of light, shade, and reflection truely takes. 
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Enough the proper model to ezprets. 
With nutral tint do this, no more or less ; 
Then comes gat Iris with delightful hues^ 
Presenting er'ry colour you can choose : 
The PBiMiTiTE (er master) colours are, 
Red, blue, and tellow, ey'ry tint they bear. 
By them we purple, orange, green, produce, 
And every colour which you want for use* 
Mix blue, and red, imperial purple yiew ; 
Yellow, and red, display the orange hue* 
Of equal parts, the blue and yelloTa take, 
And nature's favorite colour green you make. 
If the first three in equal parts you mix. 
In black you will behold the compound fix : 

These leading colours on a top portray'd. 
Within three ser'ral equal parts display 'd. 
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Will while 'tis spinning break np the sight, 
Assuming an appearance nearly white. 

Mix other tints with all the art joa may, 
Redf blue, or yellow^ you can ne'er display, 
While ey'ry other hue you can conceiye, 
By daly mixing yon from them receire. 
From this clear system colours must be taught, 
As far as hues, and tints, require your thought : 
Their strength and nature you should also know, 
Bow time, light, heat, or damp, affects their glow ; 
Of cunning secret venders* craft beware, 
Who would of merit's hard earn'd profits share : 
Such creeping ayaricious drones we see. 
Pretended honey makers to the bee. 
If on a real proof you would depend, 
Learn chemistry, to compass this good end. 
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By sucjh inyestigation you will find, 

Nature and art hath many well combin'd. 

Much stronger in their bodies to endure. 

And longer their true brilliancy ensure, 

Than mixtunes by t|ie master colours made. 

Especially when oil the pigments spread. 

But the bright three in which such power we find, 

Are of a delicate, and tender kind ; 

And should as far as practice can contriFe, 

Be used alone, time's power to surriTe ! 

But how ? these yarious colours to apply, 

Doth theory's extensiye arts defy ; 

Close observation, time, «nd practice join'd. 

Will best convey that knowledge to yoiir mind 

Some gen'ral rules however may improve, 

And many difficulties will remove. 
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Whatever of using colours can be wrote. 
May be, some simple methods to denote. 

Colours are known by two distinguish'd termS) 
One class adrances, and the foreground warms ; 
The other coolly from the eye retires, 
And, as in nature, distant ground requires. 
Strong reds and yellows, or rich glowing browns, 
Are those which take the pictures foremost ground. 
Blues, greens, and purples, are more cool and shy, 
The paler they the more they leave the eye ; 
This rule prevsuls when with the light you Tiew, 
Whate'er you wish to colour just and true ; 
But if you view the light with eye direct, 
As a gatf setting suriy then th' effect 
Of yellows, reds, and purples will appear, 
Unto the utmost distance to adhere. 
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And all the cooler class with strength'ning shade, 
Will soberly advance the light to aid. 

»Tis easy saying what is red, or green, 
When near at hand the object can be seen : 
But as the aer'al medium interferes. 
Its influence o'er the distant scene appears, 
And with its blending harmonizing hue, 
All local colours soften into bliie. 

To understand these transpositions right. 
And true to nature charm the wond'ring sight. 
Gather auroras early blooming flowers, 
Till Sol's effulgent beam of light overpow'rs. 
Some pleasant eyening near the close of day. 
To some broad lake, attentive, bend^your way. 
When not a breath of air its surface mores. 
This sober scene the studious mind improves ; 
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Whicb, if correctly the effect 70a take^ 

The sky reTers'd vill seem npon the lake. 

A rule from this example jt)u will find, 

To paint whate'er is of a glossy kind : 

For, all such surfaces, will as the lake, 

If leyel, that degree of sky partake ; 

As they do with this lucid mirror Tie, 

Then, whatsoTer their colour, paint the sky. 

Whether such glossy surfaces be laid 

Lerel, or in promiscuous manner spread^ 

Your Tisual ray an angle on it makes, 

An equal angle from its surface takes. 

Towards that point of sky which gires the hue 

That you must paint to make a picture true. 

This latter maxim comprehended clear. 

Will teach what colour'd lights on waves appear ; 
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Gen' us and art must lend their mutual aid. 

Or nature's beauties cannot be portray'd : 

Learn how your eye is form'd, its powers consult^ 

From which increase of jugdment will result. 

On viewing some fine scene with true delight^ 

The busy eye gives er'ry point its sight | 

And each alternate clearly meets the eye^ 

No difference of force you then descry ; 

But if a picture of this scene you'd make. 

One settled point to riew it you must take ; 

Nor through the whole performance change your 

ground, 
Two points of sight true picture neyer found. 
Your place once fix'd, your eye may roye to gain^ 
That perfect line your picture should attain ; 
Now should your scene with many beauties teem^ 
One beauty o'er the rest must.iise supreme 
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Which near the centre should conspicnons itand| 
Harmoniously maintaining the command ; 
In aid of which, a gradual tender shade^ 
Decreasing towards the centre should be laid ; 
Quite Independent of that shadow due^ 
To each, and ey*ry object in the view. 

Observe the wond'rous organs of your sight, 
The heayenly system, and the cause of light ; 
All circular in form, in circles roll. 
And o'er the powers of vision bear control. 
The centre of your eye most power displays, 
And on the centre object spends its rays : 
Therefore, as from this object you diyerge. 
From bright and clear to gradual shade you 'merge. 
Here patience, care, and judgment must attend, 
Decreasing lights with shadows so to blend ; 
Gif ing each object neither more, or less, 
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Of force, or art, than nature doth express. 
By what has been adyanced, you sure will find, 
That laws of yision light the Painter's mind. 

When you desire to shade a colour true, 
Tou must not shade with deeper of that hue : 
A little thought will plaioly tell you why. 
For shade excludes the colour from your eye ; 
But due degree of black must lend its aid^ 
As best adapted to express the shade. 
Adopt this rule as practical and clear, 
For without light no colour can appear ; 
And in proportion as the lights preyail. 

All colour to increase will never fail. 
Except on shining bodies, then the b'ght 
O'erpowers the colour, and approaches white. 
But if the neutral tint you can command. 
It will complete all shading to your hand. 
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United with the cool retiring shade, 

And that warm hue by which reflection's made. 

Then will a wash of yellow, red, or bine. 

Completely colour what is shaded true : 

For plain and simple col'ring this alone 

Would bring a jejrj true and pleasing tone ; 

But neighb'ring objects will their colours lend^ 

To which with all your art you must attend : 

Which may perhaps be all that can be told. 

This ultimatum practice must unfold ; 

For much I doubt the power to make appear, 

By theory a rule concise and clear : 

Yet shall a Terse this arduous point employ, 

To prove at least endeavour does not cloy* 

Suppose a picture done with truth and taste, 
Wherein portray'd a graceful couple 's plac'd ; 
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The one array'd in red^ the other white,, 
For alteration sent in judgment's spite* 
A coat of red mnutjust be painted blue 
Without regard to the surrounding hue : 
A splendid curtain in the back-ground seen, 
From glowing purple must be chang'd to green 
And these two trifles it is so desired^ 
Are all the alterations there requir'd. 
In yain experienced judgment doth explaia 
How much must be repainted to regain 
That proper harmony which should unite 
The old and new so as to bring all right.. 
The red reflection so appropriate thrown^ 
With tender glow against the muslin gown^ 
Will be absurd when once the coat is bluey 
The WHOLE must be restudied to be true. 
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Which tmngs cold calculations on the chargei 
On worth of time^ and talents to enlarge : 
But, all in vain^ some needy face recorder, 
Completes the coat, and curtain, as per order ; 
When now, too late, the economic pair 
PerceiTes their picture one erroneous glare. 



Suppose in landscape a broad mass of white, 
Plac'd near the foreground, and the point of sight; 
Another such a mass at distance found. 
Will be as white as that in the foreground : 
Not so with darker masses^ they grow pale^ 
Where intermediate air, and space, prerail* 



When water colours on white paper flow, 
The use of white the artist doth forego; 
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And careful leaves the paper pure and dean^ 
Where'er pure white should upalloy'd be seen. 
But^ if thro' inattention 70U should staia 
With tint or colour what should white remaini 
With hartshorn touch the part you would restore^ 
Then lay a sponge or blotting paper o'er, 
T' absorb the moisture which the spirit made^ 
Then India rubber, or some crumbs of bread. 
By careful rubbing, will regain the white. 
And prove that trifles may produce delight. 



All you, who really mean to learn the ar^ 
Begin and study each component part ; 
To drawing first attentively adhere. 
Until you can design correct and clear. 
Let learning be your guide, to rules attend, 
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If geti^ut thus begins, access will end. 
Can one conceive that colours will inTest^ 
With Talue, what is lame^ or ill express'd ? 
¥niat's just and spirited, they make more fair^ 
But where there's error, colours make it glare* 
Then patiently awhile set paints aside. 
By truth of form, and light, and shade abide ; 
Which when you can perform with grace and ease^ 
Assume your right, the •' woof of Iris seize f^ 

Then will fair Painting spread her luring powers 
And with ImproTlng charms beguile your hours j 
An interest within h^r walks you'll find, 
And sage eiperience shall your efforts bind : 
To subjects which will noblest themes supply, 
Ambitious with the laurell'd few to vie. 
To gain the en? i'd height, and fan desire^ 
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And raise that fond enthusiastic fire. 

That wakes ambition, and doth make the mind, 

More flowers, than thorns, in toilsome stpdy fiad* 

Read — inform your head^ and charm your heart, 

With Fresnoy, Reynolds, and the ^^ rhymes on art;'' 

The great da Vinci's learning make your own ; 

And all that Algarotti's page has shewn. 

Larresse has written with much studious care, 

His beauties treasure, of his faults beware. 

The Grecian orders you must understand, 

That genius may raise temples at command : 

In this apply to Nicholson for aid, 

And also to his rules for light and shade* 

Industrious seek, whatever doth impart, 

Improrement, or amusement in the art : 

Then shall a pleasant, clear, and le? el war. 

Of bright'ning prospects all your toils repay. 



\ 
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With win^ eipanded thus may genius soar^ 
Those captifatiDg regions to eiplore, 
Where yarjing colour^ figure, field, and skies^ 
Nature a model eyerj where supplies : 
Select her beauties, maj her works impart. 
Praise to jf our judgment y honour to The ART. 
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